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to one's conception of the essential nature of legal norms,
result from these conditions.

1.  In the early stages of the development of law all its
principles are self-evident     They are  the foundation of
inherited  customs;   they are  manifested   in   the  habitual
actions of men, and in the arrangements made for remedying
or expiating actions that are contrary to the norms.   Only
gradually does it become necessary, on the one hand, to
state the existing practices of law under the form of definite
principles, and, on the other, to formulate explicitly new
statutes  having their origin in altered conditions.     Thus
part of  the legal  norms develop into codified law, while
there is always a remainder in the form of uncodified law,
the law of usage,

2.  In this later development of law the prevailing need
is for a codified formulation of the duties that law imposes.
As a rule, the corresponding rights are not explicitly stated,
except where no definite duty, enforceable by coercion, is
involved, and where, niorever, it is essential to the interest
of society that the right shall be exercised.     By far the
greater part of codified law thus consists in norms of duty,
imposed by the State partly on itself, jpartly on subordinate
social organisations, and partly on individuals.

3.  Further, the norms of duty themselves are not fully
expressed in codified law, which is rather restricted to the
formulation of norms that relate to the maintenance of the
legal order.    If, accordingly, we distinguish those rules of
behaviour which must be directly observed by the community
and its members as principal norms, while we designate as
auxiliary norms those precepts intended^ to ensure the ob-
servance of such rules, and to avoid the disturbances that
might arise from their non-observance; then it is the latter
that are for the most part expressed  in legislation, be-
cause they alone are of practical importance in maintaining